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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE SONG OF FRIENDSHIP. 


TO ELEAZAR PARMLY. 





Tue loveliest and holiest thing 
That may to human vision spring, 
Is infancy, whose cherub charms 
Are cradled in the mother’s arms 
What awe its beauty should command, 
Fresh from the consecrating hand 
Of its Creator! We may trace 
The tints of heaven upon its face, 
And in its sweet and sinless eves 
The glorie s of its native skies 
Now pillowed on the yielding breast, 
It softly sinks to balmy rest ; 
But ah! what fiend disturbs its dreams’ 
It starts awake, it cries, It screams 
The mother’s soothing words are vain 
To calm the agony of pain ; 
In vain the kiss, the sweet caress, 
} 


The looks that worlds of leve express ; 


No charm can lull the pain to sleep ; 


The mother can no more but weep 





What sudden fear suspends her breath 
' 


Before her glides the phantom c¢ ath 
She clasps her babe with terrour wild— 
* Strike--if thou wilt—but not my « 
Now turn we to the Snllant scene 
Where beauty moves, a peerless queen 
Le hold that bright and glorious one, 
Amid a thousand stars the sun! 
Oh never vet did eve behold 
A face more perfect, for the mould 


Qt every feature ts a charm 





That would alone all blame disarm, 
Were all unperfect else—but all 
Are perlect—sculptor could not « l 


From his poetick dreams a grace 
That is not breathing o er her face, 
Nor with such soft celestial streak 
Could aptest painter tinge the cheek 
Her noble forehead high and fair 
With maresty doth beauty share 


The | cd azure of the skies 





g eves; 
lier sunny tresses roll to deck 


The marble of her brow and neck, 


Gazing upon her you could weep 
In rapture, passionate and dee; 
Sut w shes es—oh then 1s felt 
The heat s a easures melt 
But ah ts sakes he! 
And writ ov | $ s its place! 


Her voice, that gushed in liquid words, 


Sweet as the song of summer birds, 





Now quivers with convulsive sig 

And tears obscure the sunnv eves 
High on his throne of glory sits 

The conqueror of Austerlitz ; 

Above lim co est's wings unfurled, 


And at lis feet a trem ling world ; 


Ilis lordly glance he proudly flings 
On shivered thrones and crouching kings 
Surpassing all of mortal birth, 








That shoots through every nerve and ve 
And he who saw with marble eve, 

And cheek unbiane ws millions cie, 
And rushed hunselt to death's embrace 
Po grapple n face to face, 

‘The man ot m Geigns to own 





His mortal nature bv a groan. 


What power this demon may disarm, 


No infant innocence can charm, 


Nor roseate childhood’s budding flower, 


Nor beauty in her brightest hour, 


Nor ster philoso; hv enthrall, 








Nor valour that could con juer all’ 


That power, my friend, that power ts thine, 





For whom ths humble wreath | twine 

How many a parent’s anxious heart 

Has blest thee and thy skilful art, 

While, snatched from pain, the cherub cluld 
Looked in thy face and grateful snuled! 
How often beauty’s glorious blaze 


Upon thee beams with thanktul ravs ! 





And godlike genius, which careers 
Sublime through svstems, suns and spheres, 


Freed by thy science from the pain 





Phat dragged tts tlight to earth again, 


Upon its wing would waft thy name 
To) we It 
With these permit a youthful frend 


His humbler offering to blend ; 


Nor wealth nor fame to him belong ; 


With the stars of lame 


So take tus tru ship and a song JAMES Nack 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


ASSOCIATION; OR THE VILLAGE CLOCK, 


Waar a curious and power! il pring ple s association! | have 


spent manv an hour in trving to account for the operation of tus 
singular mitluence It was always a waste of time: vet an eflect 
so pleasit r, and also at times so keenly paitul, car t but provoke 
reflection and mvite examination mto its causes. With mvself 
sound ws the most direct and powerful association; and a song 


nav, even a chord of the plane, will often revive scenes and the 


memory of persons which had long s passed with a temporary 














ot the | st cidents and thew attendant crre stances most fr 
mote Yet that chord ma ve lee struck a thousand mes 
in our hearing without re-produc r those scenes bef the in " 
tio The mernest notes of the vowe or of the g rmay., ma 
moment, co re up lo ‘ tte s ow, and cause to bleed 
tresh wo ds of the heart that time I ! nearly he od The 
to r< 1 in for a funeral may array ‘ ¢ us the t hest a 
e happiest scenes of our ¢ ‘ The most ims ‘ 
olmect, the most trivial remark ess than these in a ent 
sound—mav revive inour met va neglected } nise ora i 
celled o ratio which t fount the i cy of this s 
principle couk jave rescur from eter ol yion Who ox 
pla itl n ¢ and myste s oOfM t sol the d \ ’ 
ndeed, w be so foolish as to attempt it Ss = tiv ela \ 
nature of my ex ence, tha ere is seareely an object, a e ot 
the night-w , the tragrance of a Lower, the melody of str 


ment or a voice, which is not, in my mind, associated with sorrow 


und suffering Who sha persuade me that be ts to be envi 
wiom ture has formed with these thousand sensitive surlaces ex 
posed to the rough contact ol adversity Who shall sav that he 
who is driven to employ all the powers of his mind to dis “ct 

tensity of his feelings, is to be envied and bis lot preferred to 

tot the callous and the} egmatick man who hears of s ‘ 
without a svmpathetick tear, of crime without a s auct ot the 
ys of frends and kindred w t emotion’ 

I had yust returned to the I ted States after an absence of two 
vears, which I had passed on the continent of Europe ] had 
made the voy ‘with the hepe of procuring reliet from a mie 


choly, which repeated bereavements and disappomtments had ret 


dered a fixed hatut of mind This olmect had been im some meas 
ewered, vet the firat greetings with frends being over, and the 








exeiten t of a returi ome having subs i, | succumb 

under the powerful reaction produced by the now quiet contem 
nlation of familiar objects and faces, almost every one ot w 
was : ¥ arso ted sad passages of my ite In a so 
of d speration, vet 1a trame of mind which rather courts tha 
shuns melancholy, | determined to undertake a short journey 
New-England. I had travelled all dav with no more definite object 
than to fivy from mv own thoughts, and was less sensible of physical 
than of mental exhaustion, as the stage-coach rolled up to the 
tavern-door of the village of N ] stepped out as the driver 
announced the name of the village and startled me from my s 
revery : for | had not noticed that the stage had stopped As I put 


mv foot upon the stoop of the tavern the v llage clock struck nine 





I lingered, almost without thought, for the bell to sound—it would 


have been rehef; | waited im vain; and the death-like silence 





which succeeded the echo of the last of the nme strokes made tu 


association complete, for it told me it was Saturday mght.* I 
called for my room and retired—but not to sleep. From my bed I 
could see the famt glimmer of the lwhts in a pretty, but modest 

1 


house. It was, indeed, the village of N and that house the 


birthplace (was it still the abode’) of Gertrode Campbell. My 
restless thoughts re-told the story of my acquamtance with this 
Dright, pure trusting creature; they carned me back to my 
brother's house, and to the bright antumn afternoon, eight years ago, 
when a troop of gay and happy girls came jumping and laughing 
try strangers as tiuch to care as to aflectat on, As they passed 
ong | could not help distinguishing from the yest a fair-haired, 

e-eved girl I never saw native dignity and leveliness so com- 
hed, With an absolute unconsciousness of their pussession, as in 
he person of this fairy maiden. Her figure was slight, vet of 


ertuical symmetry, and her step had a suppleness and grace which 





indeed touched the earth 





seemed to warrant a doubt whether s 
is she shummed along, for, as the butterfly in his descent upon a 
flower, her tiny toot left no impression, and scarcely shook the 
dew trom the grass! A glance at the lovely group was sufficient 
to show to the most careless observer, that thes angelick being was 

adored of her companions, as well as their pride Her face 
Vas sunny WIT sitios | yet a nearer view of those exquisite eyes 


wtraved a never-absent moisture, which it required ouly a momen 





tary excitement, whether ot pleasure or pain, to transform mto a 


tear It was ever there, lke the drop of water in the diamond, 
ot to sully, but to enhance its brillianey Her laugh was not less 


ovous than that of her companions, yet perhaps less frequent and 


ess borsterous An acquaintance with the gentle creature subvse 
ently enabled me to distinguish these mteresting peculiarities, 

for, at the tome to winch | allude, her gracefulness and beauty alone 
terested mem her I had not time to observe more, for she 

! ed bv like a ty t Vision, or a tropr il meteor, and the melody 


ber clear voce died upon the ear lke the rety ng mosick of the 


os, and lett me is nt admiration, not unmixed with sad 
re f expenence had told me how little congemality there os 
<s sorrow! workd with a spirit such as hers appeared to he 
My observations were made unseen by the littl party: but so 


was mv interest piqued to know more of the beautiful 


creature, that | determmed to wavlav them on ther return, for | 


koew ey must agam pass the house to reach the villace fin 
vhat pretext could | spe tothem’ | was perple 1 fo 

| ld peak het is perplexed for a mo 
ment ithe next | had bethought me of the offering of a boquet, 
ever a naceeplable gift to the young and jovous, whe have 


mointaney the pure airot the country and the fragrance 


{ flowers I ra to the garden with an eagerness that astonished 
u afew moments had arranus« 1 beautiful nosecay 
I< ed it iresh as it was, into cold water from the well, and 
t ChIV his the oad, fearme that wl w ked, my courage 
would forsake me Thev were already m tas | emerged from 
he orchard They perceived m or rather, the boquet, as I ay 
j clhed nd with if moulosty whic rehncment tmparts, even 
' ‘ ‘ bere i the presence of a stra er, they checked 
ew mirth - touched my hat, and, with a “ Tlow do you do, 
y dv stopped mmediately f tofthom. My flowers 
vere a sufficrent explanation « mve« md to them mnocent 
ds, whose percent s were t vet distorted by fashiowable 
us and city pre es, t simple ollering was an adequate ex- 
cuse for my core mionus self treniuetio They were six in 
Geertrode Campbell Gor the lowely described was she) 
er hat bw the » nm le land ler hau flowed wildly 
her shoulders low transeendently beautiful she was at 
t.a opoed moa se of politeness, her 
eve ow lt her check ly suffused hae stened to 
mv * hon It was a novel situation to her d her expression 
secmed made po of tumedity, conesity and pleasure, produced by 
the tol the flowers 1 mustere courage and addressed the 
© party a | * lac ere are some tlhowers which I have 
‘ etod fr i” er ’ pul care ly together 
must? k they would be prettier for vours e tasteful arrange- 
ment the | am sorr ] v nt more t one boquet to oller 
yo ‘ vou pwever, accept it as it | had seareely con 
cluded ere tive of the ttle ones ened out multaneously, * Oh, 
ve it to Gertrude, sit » dark-haired, bright-eyed tte girl, 
whose name | er rned to be hitty I tepped modestly 
forward and received it witha ery pretty * We thank vou, sir,’’ 
d presente ’ ‘ resis : | lovely queen of the gro ip 
She blushed the deepest crn as she took it from her companion, 
whom she kissed atlect tely, and curtsey , most gracetuily, 
st with a vorce which was periectiy musical I can never 
weet the tones of that voice Would that I eould remember only 
*| t New- Ey ‘ul \ S the wh lis not rune for nine o'clock 
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those of its tones which then so eloquently conveyed the happiness 
and buoyancy of the heart! 

The foregoing scene and the reflections it suggested, occupied 
much less time than I have taken to record them. [| turned, as 
they resumed their march, and accompanied them toward the 
village, for they already knew who I was, by my mention of my 
brother. Thad only arrived in N—— the day previous—but he 
resided there, and they were all acquainted with hun and all loved 
hiin—for to know hin was to love him! 

But to resume. Gertrude was at this time fifteen. Ter parents 
were of the aristocracy of the village—that is, they were not less 
respected than respectable » and if they, in some degree, kept aloot 
from the general society of the villagers, it was less the effect of 
any reprehensible pride tian a voluntary concession to them on the 
part of the other inhabitants, who, having been less accustomed to 
the grand monde, could not, in their presence, enjoy that entire 
ease and sel{-possession so necessary to the comfort of those bred 
and halituated to the simple habits of a New-England village. It 
was, however, the constant effort of Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, on 
, to make these disparities dis- 





their first coming to reside in N 
appear. ‘They were familiar and easy in their address, but never 
succeeded in establishing a footing of entire and easy equality 
between the villagers and themselves. ‘Their children, however, 
were soon universally beloved and looked up to; and Gertrude was 
cherished and at home in every house im the village. My brother 
was one of the prim/egies, and was on an intimate footing in the 
family. He was of a taciturn character, rarely visited at all, and 
so seldom even at the Campbells’ as never to be mist iken for a 
suitor by the family, or reputed as such by even the gossips of the 
village. Gertrude was the youngest of three sisters: her father 
Sad been dead two years at the period at which my story opens. 
The second day after my first meeting with Gertrude, my brother 
proposed to me to pass the evening at the Campbells’: | joyfully 
We found the family collected, and beside their number 


I set 


assented. 
a young man of a strikingly handsome person and features. 
him down at once as a Spaniard. I could not but acknowledge to 
myself that | had at once conceived a prejudice against him 
When I entered he was in earnest conversation with Gertrude. | 
had but time to observe, ere she rose to receive us, that her manner 
was perfectly confiding and his enthusiastick. Could one converse 
with such a being without enthusiasm! | was presented in form 
to the different members of the family 


abord of Mr. Campbell, was eminently gracious and pleasing. The 


The address, the premrer 
most striking feature of Matilda's (the eldest) was retinement; of 
Eliza's, (the second sister.) gentleness ; and of Gertrude’s, childish 
purity and loveliness. ‘The conversation soon became general, and 
I left the house at nine o'clock, most agreeably impressed with my 
visit, and delighting in the prospect of a more intimate acquaintance 
with so refined and agreeable a family 

I had intended to pay my brother but a shert visit. A feeling 
over which I had no control and could not even explain to myself, 
forbade my departure, and | lingered and lingered. (1 was not in 
Six weeks passed and I was still in N——, 
With the young man 
whom I had met the first evening at her house, | had become well 
({ shall call him Henry Mantland, for many of the 


love, gentle reader !) 
and visiting, without restraint, at Mrs, C.'s 


acquainted, 
incidents of my story being true, actual names and places are, of 
necessity, suppressed.) Mantland was the only son of a wealthy 
Cuba planter. His father had sent him to the United States at an 
early age, that he might enjoy the advantages ef a good education, 
without being exposed to the temptations and habits peculiar to 
the West India Islands 


and moral reputation at N-—, and to this Mr. Maitland was 


There was an academy of high literary 


strongly recommended. Having satistied himself of the advantages 
of the institution and the society of the village, he unhesitatingly 
sent his son Henry with a letter to the principal of the school, (a 
most upright and faithful servant of his great Master, and a man otf 
high literary atta:nments,) earnestly requesting him to wateh over 
the morals of his son, to inspire him with correct tastes, and, of all 
Shortly 
after Henry's arrival he was introduced by his worthy teacher to 


things, to assist him in the choice of his acquaintances. 


the Campbells, with the simple remark—“ 1 am going to present 
you to a perfectly virtuous and happy family.” Maitland had been 
a little more than two months in the school at the date of my story, 
but long enough, as | have said, to establish himself as a friend 
and constant visiter in the family 


Ilis manners were prepos 
sessing ma high degree. His address was eminently that of a 
gentleman, and his bearing toward his elders (that infallible test) 
bespoke a gentle education and gentle influences. But there was 


that in the expression of his quick, dark eye, which spoke of pas- 


' 
sion. In my reading Acre, I felt a moral certainty that [ could not 
be mistaken , and the deep interest already inspired in my breast 
by the lovely being who, to say the least, had eaptivated his faney, 
led me to watch him closely. Thad oecasionaliy heard rumours of 
a tendency in him to dissipated habits; and sundry quiet insinua- 
tions, which went to contirm the prejudice | had conceived against 
him, from time to time reached my ear, and the 


accomplish what [ had gradually taught myself to believe a sacred 


more readily to 
duty, namely, the protection of this innocent creature, | cultivated 
the acquaintance of Maitland; and, without striving to secure his 
personal attachment, or compromising myself by a profession of a 
contidence which duty might tempt me to betray, L sought his 
respect: once persuaded that he saw in me no rival, I easily ob- 
tained it, and he soon became frank and friendly, (to all appear- 
ance, at least.) I did not forget that it was as her friend that | 
was cultivating this intimacy, and seized every opportunity to dis- 
parage those tastes and pursuits into which [ feared be was falling 


called one evening at the principal hotel of the village, in the ex- 


About two months after my first introduction to the Campbells, I | 


pectation of finding a friend who was to pass throught it about that 
time. There being no one in the bar-room, I sat down in a chair | 
near the open window, and took up a newspaper. My back was to- | 
ward the window, which gave upon the piazza. My attention was 
suddenly arrested by the voice of Maitland in earnest conversation 
As I sat | 


could not see him; but his voice, though suppressed, reached my 


with some one. He was sitting on the piazza-bench. 
ear with startling distinctness; it was deep beyond his years— 
and now, it was sunk toa whisper which betrayed uncommon inter- 
est in his subject and strong agitation. My eyes remained fixed upon 
a paper I held in my hand—the words that first met my ear, were 
— ‘never! if itis in my power to prevent it!" T felt unpleasantly, 
for | was a listener, though at that moment an involuntary one, vet 
[ did not possess the physical power to leave my place—an indetina- 


* scnti.ment (heaven knows, it was no idle curiosity) retaine d me 


he struggle was powerful, yet short, for the next sentence bade me 
remain. ** She ts too pure to suspect me.” The reply I could not | 
hear. Maitland resumed with animation, “ I have it—a letter re- 


ceived to-day from my father, obliges me to leave immediately. | 
will repeat my expressions of love and say that I hope very soon to 
return to leave her no more—but how shall I elude the serutimzing 
glance of Mr. ———, (the principal of the academy ') He will ask to 
see the letter—I have itagain—I can imitate my father’s hand-writing, 
and will forge a letter.’ The reply was again lost in substance to 
my ear, but the tone was that of assent and encouragement—of this 
nefarious, this double crime! How often is the contidence of a 
youthful and delicate creature thus betrayed '—let us hope not often 
with such a fearful deliberation. ‘The parties arose and walked 


Now 


the path of duty ts 


away. I had heard enough—too much for my peace of mind 
followed the perplexity—what ought I to do! 
Here was no time for retlection. Timust do | 


I ought 


otten cruelly difficult 
something at once, or the difficulty might be past remedy 
immediately to seek Maitland, and perhaps could save him from 
Yet, to do this--I 


crime, and his intended victim from misery 
must acknowledge myself an eaves-dropper! Revolting alternative ! 


yet, in a erisis like the present, can I listen to the calls of selfish- 


No—I will seek him, and save him and her, however much 


ness! 
at the expense of self. My resolution was taken—but he was al- 
ready far off, and I knew not which direction he had taken. I started 
and opened the bar-room door ; asT reached the entry, I heard the 
approaching sound of many voices “high pitched with pleasure,” 
and a joyous and a transcendently beautiful creature passed directly 
in front of me, accompanied by several persons, ladies and gentle. 
men. "The party had arrived that day, and the fair girl T remarked was 
Miss Mary 


and recherchee, not less for beauty and accomplishments, than for 


, of New-York, just returned from Europe, brilliant 


her sweetness of temper and a certain indefinable charm about her 
manners that rendered all who came within their influence, cheerful 
Her 


fortune was splendid, and her friends boasted the honour she had 


and happy. She was by all admired, and by all respected 


recived on the continent—even from crowned heads. The queen 

of ——— had presented her with a bracelet, and clasped it en her | 
wrist with her royal hands! 
her a maguiticent shawl, and with his gracious arms had thrown it 


The emperour of had given | 


over her shoulders! The prince of ————- had danced with her | 
three mes in one evening. * And,” added her panegyrists, * all this 

adulation and attention has not turned her head—no, nor even af- 

fected that charming simpheity of heart which distinguished and en- 

deared her before she left home.” Now, whether or not these dis- 
tinctions had been enjoyed, or were conjured up by the active brains 
of her friends, 1s of comparatively little consequence, for hers was 
a reputation which could derive no additional lustre from such un- 
worthy sources, It 1s due to her to say that the praises which were 
bestowed by her friends and echoed by the world at large, were im- 
deed fully deserved, and no expressions of enthusiasm, that respect 
for talents, admiration of the qualities of the heart or graces of the 
person could elicit, could in this case be deemed extravagant. She 
had an expression of countenance, not very varied, “tis true, but re- 
plete with intelligence, an expression most beautifully and myste- 
terrously balanced between langour and vivacity. Her figure was 
of blameless proportions, and her skin of a clearness truly dazzling 
I will not describe her more particularly, let imagination till up the 
picture, and let unagimation also paint the etlect produced upon Henry 
Maitland, when accidently confronted with this resplendent creature, 
or ten hours previously to the conversation | 
One of Miss 


Maitland was at once in love 


as he had been eight 





have related, on the piazza ~—'s party was an | 


acquaintance of his Gertrude, the 
sacredness of his vows, the hopes, the happiness, the misery ef an 
angel were in a moment forgotten ! Forsaken by principle, and lis- 
tening only to the promptings of passion, he swore to himself that 
he would possess her. The person who had introduced hun was a 
relative of hers, and perceiving at a glance the impression Maitland 
had received, he added fuel to the guilty flame already raging in his 
breast. He knew Maitland’s high standing—his prospective wealth ; 
and more than this he knew his passionate disposition. The insi- 
dious encouragement which he held out to his victim, elicited the con- 
fidence, a part of which we have heard. The obstacle to the ac- 

complishment of their present cruel design, involved in the fact of 

Mattland’s declared attaehment to Gertrude, was treated lightly by 

his artful adviser, and it was to devise means of obviating this, that 

thev had left the society of the ladies soon after Maitland’s intro- | 
duction to their party, to hold this discussion in private ; and had 
resolved, as we have heard, upon the ermminal scheme, formed in 


But the 


Upon leaving 


one hour, and to be executed in cold blood in the next 
wicked do not always prosper even in this world. 


jing to come from Manrtland’s father 


the piazza, Maitland and his accomplice retired to the room of the 
former in the academy, to prepare the forged letter and discuss their 
plans. I was not, of course, then aware of this, and as soon as the 


bright vision of Miss Mary 





had vanished, I bent my steps to- 
ward the Campbells, hoping to encounter Maitland, and firmly resolved 
upon my course of conduct, viz. : to represent to him the criminality 
of his intentions, to strive to work upon his better feelings, and thus 
turn him from his base design—if driven from this position, to ap- 
peal to his pride, thence to his principle, and if bated in this, to 
declare to him my inflexible determination to show him up to pub. 
lick scorn, to blazon his treachery and falsehood to the world, and 
to take into my own hands the punishment of his perfidy. * L*homme 
propose, et Diew dispose,” and as these thoughts passed rapidly 
through my mind, | tound myself opposite the Campbells’ house, 
ind Gertrude just issuing fora walk. I greeted her, and she asked 
me, with one of her sweet smiles, if I were going to pay them a 
n which case she would return 


visit, I answered in the negative, 


ind with some commonplace excuse, passed on. My object being 
only to ascertain if Maitland were there, and being satisfied by her 
going out that he was not, I felt that I had no time to lose : yet I could 
not refrain from turning round and stopping a moment to contem- 
plate the receding form of the pure and lovely creature, as buoyed up 
vy that freshness of youthful contidence which has never learned a les- 
son of deceit, she tripped along unconscious of the net of misery 
which was even then weaving for her—of the impending blow to 
be followed by that withering anguish which robs the cheek of its 
bloom, the eve of its lustre, and the step of its elasticity. As she 
turned an angle of the road and was lost to my view, I resumed my 
course with a sickening disgust—a bitter loathing of my species. 1 
went next to the academy ; Maitland had ** just gone out in a chaise 
with a gentleman.” Oh misery! night had come—my anxiety for- 
bade me to return home. I strolled into the woods to await the re- 
turn of Maitland ; I walked to and fro in indescribable agitation. 
More than hour must have been thus passed, when my unpatience 
prompted me tocall again at the academy. Maitland had not returued ; 
supper hour had passed ; the prayer-bell had sounded and its echoes 
died away. I could endure my suspense no longer—my brain seemed 
on fire, and unable to conceal my agitation I asked hurriedly for Mr. 
———. the principal. : I 
My intimacy with Mait- 
—, and the object of my visit sus- 
He held out his hand to me, and, with a benevolent smile, 


He was in his room. I was shown up. 
entered, and the door closed behind me 
land was known to Mr 





pected 
said, “I suppose you have come to ask my condolence at the very 
No human influence could have 
controlled the expression of my feelings, as listening to these words, 


sudden departure of your friend.” 


my eyes fell upon the table and encountered the open letter purport- 
“The base wretch! I ex- 


claimed—* the villain! and he has gone, too!" My agitation, my 


_tone, my language were all a profound mystery to this good and con. 
fiding man 


While he stood, struck dumb by my vehemence, I 
seized the letter and holding it up to his astonished gaze, I whisper- 
ed with feverish earnestness—* Henry Maitland wrote that letter 
this very afternoon!’ My manner must have carried with it a posi- 
tive conviction of my sincerity, as well as of my certainty of the 
fact I advanced. I strove to calm myself, and briefly related what had 
come within my knowledge—the untiring watchfulness I had used 
to avert the disgrace and misery which must follow such a crime. 
rhe worthy man seemed completely overwheimed by this sudden 


! 


and harrowing intelligence. He remained a long time in a state of 


absolute stupor. As soon as he had sufficiently recovered to speak, 
his first words were, as an honest tear rolled from his furrowed cheek, 
** Unhappy Gertrude !—Oh God, how inscrutable are thy ways !” 

It must be borne in mind, that as yet I did not know, but only 
suspected, the cause of Maitland’s faithlessness. I had not se en 
the persoo with whom he was eonversing on the piazza, and did 
not know that this person belonged to the party of ladies above 
alluded to. A little reflection would have suggested the probability 
of this fact; but, as may well be imagined, I had then but little 
power of reflection ; all that had yet transpired had been, as it 
were, an eternity of excitement crowded into a few short hours, 
and all my thoughts had been directed toward the fearful effects 
that were tmpending, and toward the means of averting them: I 
gave little thought to the causes. Now the deed was done and 
past recall, and as reason, which had been completely shaken from 
its throne, regained possession of my mind, I at once associated 
the act with the beautiful girl whom | had seen at the hotel; a rapid 
review of the events of the last few hours confirmed me in this 


construction. Had she yet gone! Perhaps a part of the mischief 
prevented , at least she could be made aware of the 


pertidy of the villain who was seeking her! 


might yet be 
‘ I suggested my 
We immediately repaired to the hotel toge- 
The party had gone three hours before 

No 


The mystery was solved 





thoughts to Mr, 
gether Did the same 
number of persons depart, as came, together! One gentle- 
man had gone on alone! the doom of 


an angel was sealed! We returned to the academy: scarcely a 


word was spoken on the way 


I earnestly besought Mr. —— to be the bearer of this dreadful 
tale, this death-stroke, to the innocent, the forsaken! What a 
task! I cannot now reflect upon it: I could not then. Relue- 


tantly this disinterested man, this Christian, consented to call forth 
and to witness the first anguish of crushed hopes in the soul of this 
innocent, Uus saimthy child—the first groans of a broken heart! I 
left him and slowly bent my steps toward my brother’s house. The 
evening was beautiful beyond description: such a sky and tem- 
perature as is rarely found without the tropicks. All nature ap. 
peared at rest. Mysterious and wonderful, that crime and suffering 
such as marked that hour, can exist in a world so beautiful! My 
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excitement had passed. My feelings, which had been strung to ance to the house, they succeeded in forcing Maitland, still raving, 


such a nervous and fearful height for the past six hours, had sub- 
sided into a calm, but poignant sorrow. My tears flowed freely 
The quiet of the atmosphere seemed absolutely palpable; and 
even the very slightest noise seemed to tell of Gertrude’s an- 
guish. IT counted, half-consciously, my footsteps, and sought to 
picture the agonizing moment, perhaps at that instant arriv ed, when 
that blessed girl's cup of bliss should be dashed forever from her 
lips! T reached home, and as I put my hand upon the latch, the 
village clock struck me. Each stroke sounded like a death-knell 
No bell succeeded—it was Saturday night! 

I retired to my room and slept, for nature was exhausted. My 
brain was filled with horrid visions and I awoke, feverish and unre- 
fresned. I determined at once to leave N 1 knew that my 
brother would not be surprised at my quitting him at any time, for 
my visit had already been extended much beyond my original inten- 
tion and his expectation. At breakfast I wore as cheerful a face as 





I could command, and announced my determimation to leave for 
New-York on Monday morning. I attended church with an humbled 
and chastened spirit. None of the Campbells were there. As the 
shades of evening closed in I bent my steps, for the last time, 
received me in silence. Twenty- 





toward the academy. Mr 
four hours had wrought a fearful change on his countenance: the 
traces of a sleepless night were distinctly visible. He had seen 
her and she had learned the truth: more I dared not ask—more he 
could not tell! Our parting words were few. I left him, and on 
the following Wednesday was in New-York. I took a room in an 
obscure hotel, and, after twelve hours of calm reflection (as calm 
as the subject permitted) and a night's rest, I wrote the following 
letter. I had no reason to doubt that he was in the city and in 





pursuit of the brilliant Mary ; then the belle, par excellence, of 
New-York. 

* Marrtanp—I am acquainted with vour perfidy in detail. I overheard 
your conversation with your companion in crime on the piazzo ot hotel 


1 made every effort to find you afterward, in the hope of dissuading you trom 
your base purpose. I did not succeed in doing so. What were the conse- 
quences to her whom you have sworn to cherish, and who had abandoned 
her pure heart to your keeping? your conscience must tell you. | have 
followed you to New-York to prevent your accomplishing your Infamous 
design—to brand you with the name of coward, which [| shall publickly do 
as soon as I can find you—the consequences of which | am, of course, pre- 
pared to meet.” 


This was mailed on Thursday; and on Saturday, as I sat at 
breakfast, a servant, whom I had sent to the post-office, handed me 
a letter; the handwriting was unknown to me, and, hastening to 
my room, I broke the seal and read as follows :— 


“ Sin—Your letter, addressed to Henry Maitland, came to hand vester- 
day. The causes which gave rise to the feelings expressed in that letler 
are familiar to me. | have to inform you that the otmect of your hate ts na 
more’ lam anxious for an interview with you, which ts important to both 

s. The deceased was my nephew. | will waiton you atany given tine 


Please address, through the post-office MANUEL MAITLAND 





As soon as I recovered from my astonishment, I answered, appoint- 
ing my own room as the place of meeting. At aboutsix in the evening 
a knock at my door announced the arrival of the expected visiter 
I rose tomeet him. He introduced himself, at the same time 
holding out his hand. I took it, and returned its pressure. He 
was a noble-looking man, apparently about fifty years of age. Our 
conversation was long and interesting. I shall only transeribe such 
part of it, in substance, as my readers are not already acquainted 
with. After communicating to him all that I knew of the particu- 
lars of his nephew's intimacy with Gertrude Campbell, and his 
conduct up to the fatal Saturday, he related to me the sequel, as 
detailed to him, by the guilty, but now penitent, companion of his 
nephew. Taking up the story where we left them, retiring from 
the piazza, they went immediately to Maitland’s room. ‘There this 
victim of passion wrote the letter we have alluded to, and forged 
his father’s name. This he carried and showed to the principal of 
the academy, whose credulity was easily imposed on ; but, i the 
agitation consequent on thie guilty step, he had forgotten to secure 
the letter, and left it on his preceptor’s table. He then wrote a 
hurried scraw! to Gertrude, declaring that he had received, in sub- 
stance, such a letter from his father, requiring his unmediate de- 
parture, and promising soon to return. A small part of his eflects 
were packed, and, with his accomplice, he left N—— in a chaise 
After having made an agreement to join the travelling party on the 
following morning, or late the same evening, at a village where they 
were to pass that night, and thus avoid the construction which his 
leaving in their company might suggest ;—and Maitland’s compa- 
nion, to prevent any suspicion of his real motive aris ng ui the minds 


of his party, assigned as his reason for going on without them, that 


he had some business which obliged him to take a different route, 


and might possibly detain him some hours. All this sounded very 
simple and plausible to minds unprepared to suspect duplicity, He 
parted, as we have seen, and calling at the academy for Marland, 
they proceeded on theirjourney. At twelve they reached the place 
of rendezvous; their party had not yet arrived, and, to beguile the 
time, or, rather to drive away the oppressive sense of guilt and 
shame, they called for wine—they drank, and drank again. Mait- 


land, constitutionally excitable, and denied the habitual use of wine 


a 
by the rules of the academy, felt his southern blood rash with de- 
licious rapidity through his veins ; it was a new sensation to lim, 
and he revelled in the hitherto unknown delights of this deceitful 
and dangerous excitement. Unconscious of the quantity he poured 
down, he soon became perfectly delirious: he shouted the names of 
his father, of Gertrude Campbell: he threw his arms about the 
neck of his companion, calling him Mary ——, and protesting, im 
the most extravagant and incoherent language, that he would * be 
faithful to her forever!” Alarmed for the event, and momentarily 
expecting the arrival of the party, his companions strove to hurry 


bun off te his room. V 





th much difficulty, and no slight disturb- 


into the entry. They reached the stairs, but no power could in- 
duce the frantick boy to go up. With the strength of a giant he 
resisted, and swore that no one should compel him to go up against 
his will. Inthe midst of the struggle the sound of wheels was 
heard approaching the door ; it reached his ears, but only to render 
him the more obstinate in refusing to conceal himself. ‘The coach 
stopped at the door. The party alighted and entered the house 
In a moment they were aware of the condition of Maitland, and he, 
on his part, now completely mad, burst from those who were striv- 
ing to restrain him, and rushed towards the door. The first person 
he encountered was Mary —— : he sprung towards her, and before 
she could command her senses, wildly flung his arms about her 
neck, and clung to her with a desperation, of which, fortunately, the 
poor creature was not conscious, for she had immediately fainted 
Ail this was the work of an instant—there was a rush to her rescue 
as his movement was perceived, and she was torn from him—a 
beautiful statue! While active efforts were making to restore 
her, three men were busied in conveying Maitland, by main force, 
to his room, where they locked the door upon him. He was heard 
to rave and curse a few minutes, bv those listening without, and 
then to throw himself on the bed. Silence ensued. At dawn ot 
day his companion crept to his room-door and knocked. No an- 
swer—again, and louder—still no answer. Thinking profound sleep 
a natural result of deep intoxication, he was in no degree alarmed 
at the qmet. He unlocked the door, (it had been locked on the 
outside to prevent Maitland’s coming out)—what a spectacle !—a 
livid corpse !—the head turned to one side, the lips slightly sepa 
rated, and a web of coagulated blood connecting them with the 
sheets—clots of gore, cold and black, thrown here and there in the 
last convulsive throws of the death-struggle, proclaimed that he 
must have expired soon after he was left—there was no sign of an 
outward wound, and it soon became evident that he had died from 
the bursting of a blood-vessel. ‘The result of an imquest held over 


the body was the report—* died by the visitation of God"—and this 
is all that the world knew of the immediate or more remote causes 
of the calamity How painfully imstructive a spectacle for our con 
templation! but yesterday, an imnocent boy—to-day, a corpse, 


(perhaps a murderer!) and the soul itself—extinct ! 


* And now,” continued the uncle of the deceased, when the agi 
tation produced by the harrowing recital had in some measure sul 


sided, * let us forgive the dead' and let us strive, for his poor 


father’s sake, to guard with solemn secrecy the crime which led t 
his melancholy fate ; let the report of the coroner be alone repeated 
to him; the secret of his guilt is confined to us three 

It is needless to say that J] concurred fully and readily in the pro 
priety of this suggestion, and that mv feelings of enmity towards 
the unhappy wretch, whose career had been thus suddenly cut 
short, did not survive his death I asked, however, and obtamed 
permission, to communicate the facts mm the case to Mr. - . the 
principal of the academy. ‘This done, with a heavy heart, | pre 
pared to return to my native city While oceupied with that most 
sad, vet, at times, most pleasant employment, packing, a knock at 


my door announced a visitor. It was an early and esteemed fnend 


vet one who had never known trouble He had learned, casnally, 
of my being in the city, and came to greet me. He was int 
dress, and in the height of spirits. After a few moments devoted 


toa revival of past scenes of pleasure, he arose to depart, exe) 
himself for his short visit. * | ama gay fellow,” sand he, m his 
never-varying and merry tone, ** and am now going to a splendid ball 
given by Mr. ——, father of the celebrated beautv-heiress, and every 
thing else, Miss Mary —— ; you have surely heard of her!” 
* Yes,” rephed I. 
} 


* But you are dull,” resumed he; “ at your old : 


tricks, eh! re 
member, care killed a cat' good mght.” And we parted 

Three months from this date, | was on my way to | irope, and 
from that period divided my time very equally between the continent 
and home I was on my return last summer that I commenced the 
journey wh ch revived the above-recorded recollections | have des 
cnbed at length the feelings and incidents as they flitted through mv 
mind ere I slept that night. During my day's journey, my thoughts 
had been engrossed with sorrows of a more recent date, and of a 


more personal nature : their ¢ hannel was first diverted by the striking 


of the village clock, as the coach landed me at the tavern Here 
then, I was indeed in the identical village—the self-same cottave 
was visible from my window as I lay w bed; it was agaim Sa 


turday night—those nine melancholy strokes had hardly ceased to 


echo on the mht aur—how vivid and complete was the associat 

I sunk into a troubled slee p The sad story of Gertrude Campbell's 
wrongs (not magnified ; co ild they be’) was painted nimy dreams : 
the vision carried her to the tom, and shadewed forth the form of 
her aged frend strewing flowers over her grave and watering them 
with his tears. IT awoke; day was just breaking, the weather de- 
hieious ; and, little refreshed by my troubled sleep, | cheerfully aro-« 
and sauntered forth All was still quiet—the sun had not vet rsen, 
and the only sound which broke the holy stillness of this Sunday 


mnorning, was the grateful melody of the thousand birds, as they 


caroiied forth their matin-song of praise Almost unes 
imstinctively, I turned my steps toward the vil apie ry ri } 
My feelings harmonized with the scene ] was sad vetcalm. I had 


often visited the spot, and a. ere was tami liar, save a fow mode 


lvoking stones which marked the graves of the newly-departed 


Among these latter, at once my eve became riveted upon onc. asim 


ple and modest slab of virgin-white marhle—it bore this inscription 


* GERTRUDE CaMPreLt, die March the first, 1829, of consumption. Pret 
Sixteen Vears ller wes are er alined the memores ' 
none else could knew ther inte the hands of her Redeemer he 


and sisters Commend her spul.” 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


VANITY OF EARTHLY THINGS. 


Wuew the voices are gone that breathed musick areund, 
And the faces we look for are not to be found ; 

Then love is a hermit, and steals all apart, 

For cold strikes the world on the strungs of the heart. 


The world that we dream of im home's pleasant bowers 
Ere we drank at its fountains, or gathered its flowers 
That we pictured as bnght, and we fownd as frail too, 
As the gossamers web with its garlands of dew 


All the glitter that dazzled, the newness that won, 
Fade away from our reason, like clouds from the sun 
As the angels of trath, growing breht through our tears. 


Shows the world but a desert, when sorrow appears 


Our childhood us fleet, as a dream of the mg 
As youth fades anon like the flower mn san 
And manhood soon mpens as corn for the f 


And ave dr ps to dust hhe the leaves on the pale 





Thus vear after vear life's enchantments decay, 
The glow of the spurits, so buovantly \ 

Is chilled by unkindness, or chastened by wo, 
Till man finds his paradise darkened | 





chow 


But man has a spirit the world cannot bind, 

That mounts to the stare, and leaves darkness behind ; 
Where the voiwes we loved breathe a holer sound, 

And the faces we looked for again may be found 





TENDENCY OF TRUF GREATNESS 


Not unfrequently do we hear imputed to wit, the very faults that 
proceed trom the absence of ut Your half-hiats, the mere shadows 
of ideas, darken the mind instead of cnhehtenme it. Virtue us both 
an atlection of the soul and a demonstrable trath: mt must be ecnher 
felt or understood. Hf you dere from reasonmy only what musheads 


mstinet, Without attammg to that which ean supply its place, then 
iis net the qualities you possess that become destructive, but rather 
these mm which you are deficwnt. Of all human calamities, the 
remedy should be looked for above. Tf we raise our eves to heaven, 
eurthoughts swell into a nobler nature: itis by soanng alott that 


we breathe a purer ar, and are cheered by a brighter helt Man 


should, in fine, be prompted to aspire to every kind ef perteetion and 
SUpPeTIOTILY nothing can tore contribute to rmiprove and Peline his 
morals Supernour talents exeite an aduuration, and win an 
aflection, which disposes the mund of those whe possess them to 
ventloness and lemty. Observe men of eruel disposinens; you will 
enerally find they are deficient mo intellectual endowments of the 
hivher order: nature even seems to have given them a st of 
countenance that disgusts and repels; and they would fron avenge 


themselves upon the socel order tor what nature hae refused then 
1 would, without the smallest fear or suspicwn, confide m those 
whom T find satisfied with ther lot, and whe, bw some talent or 
other, can elaun, and do really merit, the suffrage of mvankin But 
fort man who iw meapable of obtamine trom hes fellaw-ren any 
pledge of voluntary approbation, what interest can he feel un the 
conservation of the human race!) To how whom the world adores, 
the happiness of the world must be dear Modume Stace 


MEMORY. 


The monnutest meidents of childhood. or forgotten seenes of later 


vears, were often reviwed: Teould not be said to pecolleet them; for 
W Thad been told of them when waking, | should not have been 
ible te acknowled them @8 parts of my past expenorne Sut 
placed as they were before mem dreams bhe mtutions, and clothed 
noall ther evaneseent creumstances and accompanying teeclings, I 
‘ geosed them instantaneously Iwas once told by 9 nearrelaten 
of mine, that tavio 1 ber eclildhood fallen ite a mver, an emg 
on the very verce of death but for the ertieal ass star which 
reached hor, she sawou a moment her whole tife, mi its nnutest 
lontsa, arraved betore her simultaneously asin a murror: and she 
had a faculty developed as suddeuly for comprehending the whol 
ied every part Thos, from sou opin experiences of min I enn 
behewe: TP hawe. mideed, seen the same thar asserted twee mo modern 
hooks, and accompanied by a remark which Tam convinced is true, 
viz., that? ‘ il book of account, whieh the Serptures speak of, 
s,m feet, the ood maself of ench odivetunl Of this, ot leaat, I 
feel assured, that there is no such thing as forgetteg possible to the 
seatmned t thousand aes pts may, ged will toterpose a ved between 
our present conseousness and the secret msernptious of the " 
cordents of 1 sue vt will aise reml away this weal; burt ke, 
Whether volled or unveil the imsenption remain forever, just as 
the stars Secm to withdraw before the comune htalbdavy whereas, 
1 feet, we all know that mos a hott whoever them os ay ind 
that they are weaetne to be revealed when the obseunnge davlwht 
shall wave withdrawn Laglteh Opium heater 


STUDY OF NATURE. 


Why was every tnt and tone of colour se mingled in the helt 





of day, as that they all come out clear and perfect, and tell us, not 
merely of stones, but of space’ and wherefore, when the skv is 
‘ vied and the blackness of darkness shades the landscape, i the 
of hope with its sevenfold glory set mi the ram-ecloud, oat be mot 

for us to ' viire, and learn, and love?) Why does the rose 
ve for t vor, anne the entof the lavender and of the nie 
nette ste viewless upon the stil aor around us, and the bh w 
bene wi tt ew-tnown hay outseent all the preparations of the 
| rv, it be net te wile us inte the garden and the fic " 
r that v may breathe health, and at the same tune « a 

sul ' hom there?) Wherefore sings the breeze in the forest 
why Ww ers the zephyr ame ! recds, and how comes i. that 
! eaves and ws oof the barren mountaus give out the tones 
sift enrth were wd nstroment of inmumerable strongs 
fut be net te tempts forth erder te learn, how ever-fair, ever 
new wieveroiniorn tha reat instructross is, Whe speaks to all 
th ses atone and the sutue tune! Mudve 


PULSATION, 


The pulse, m the time of Hippocrates, was, probably, not more 
tr! t\ ein a minute, from which, probably, onwinnates our 
‘ moot terme, denomunated the + net, or second, which 

nvonte coohty-six thousand four hundr i parts Ve the 

refim, probably the pulse quckoens, aed so com 

| ime Ww ‘ " that se a Choek, the lester we wo le soon 
ro we run dewn London Sure rd Medvcal wrnal 


SENSIBILITY, CORPORLAL. 


That cunosity which certamn writers regard as an pinnate principle, 
8 the «sir ius of by ‘happy, and ef nnproving our condition 
itis no other than the development of corporeal seuebuity 
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ORIGINAL NOVELLETTI 


PERCIE, MY PAGE—OR, A LEGACY OF A LADY. 


“ Wuer do vou want, Peres 


He was walking into the room with all the deliberate politeness 


of a * gold-stick-in-waiting.” 


“T beg pardon, sir, but I was asked to walk up, and I was not 


sure whether I was still a gentleman.” 
' 


It instantly struck me that it might seem rather mfra dig to the 


chevalier (my new fi d had thus announced himself) to have had 


a valet for a second, and as he immediately after entered the room 


having stepped below to give orders about his horse, I presen 


Percie as a gentleman and my friend, and resumed my observation 


of the singular apartment in which I found mysell 
The etfect on coming tirstin at the door, was that of stall and 


light ture 





lofty chapel, where the struggled im from an unseen apet 
extremity, 


, that TP did 


above the altar. There were two windows at the farther 


but curtained so heavily, and set so deeply mto th 





not at first observe the six richly-earpeted steps wlich led up 


of the case- 


them, nor the luxuriously cushioned seats on emher side 


ment, within the niche, tor those who would m for fresh 


air. The walls were tapestried, but very ragged and dusty, and 


the floor, though there were several thicknesses of the heavy-piled, 
’ g I 


over it, was regular and sunker 


small, ‘Turkey carpets laid loosely 
The corners were heaped with various articles | could not at 
My host fortunately gave me the 


eit 


distinguish 
lily my 


apology (odd, I thought, for a chevaher) of expediting b eaktast 


curtosity by freq absences under the 


and with the aid of Percie, | tumbled his chattels about 
cessary freedom 
“ That,’ 


fresh coloured | 


* said the chevaher, entering, as T turned ont the face 


loht, ** 1s 


eture to the acapo @opera ot 


artist, who painted it, as you may say, by the gleam of the dagger 
be 


* A cool light, as a painter would say 


} 


| d a broad 


fellow, sir, and would hi 





“He was a cool 


sword better than a pened.” 


Percie stepped up whil I was examiming the exquisite finish of 


the picture, and asked very respectiully if the chevaler would give 


him the particulars of the story ortrait of a 


It was a full length 4 





young and excessively beautiful gurl, of apparently scarce fifteen, en 
tirely nude, and lying wpon a black velvet couch, with one toot laid 
on a broken diadem, and her right hand pressing a wild rose to her 
heart 

“Tt was the fancy, sir,” continued the chevalier, * of a bold out 
law, who loved the only dauehter of a not le ot at nearv.” 


“Ts this the lady, sir!" asked Percie, in his politest valet French 


The chevaher hesitated a moment and looked over lus shoulde 
} 


as if he might be overheard 


* This is she cop ed to the minutest shadow of a hair! lie was 
a bold outlaw, gentlemen, and had plucked the lady trom her fa- 
ther’s castle with his own hand.” 

“ Against her will!” interrupted Percie, rather energetically 


“ No id 


culated the word, * by her own will and connivance ; 


as if his lowermng brows had art 





scowled the chevalber, 


for she loved 


him.” 

Percie drew a long breath, and looked more closely at the taper 
limbs and the exquisitely-chiselled features of the face, which was 
turned over the shoulder with a look of timid shame imimitably true 
to nature 

* She loved him,” continued our fieree narrator, who, L almost be 


gan to suspect, was the o tlaw hunself, by the energy with which 


‘and aftera moonlyelt ramble or two w 


he enforced the tale, 
ot 
' 


wife. You are admiring the hair, sir! 


fer 


him in the forest her father’s domain, she tled and became his 


It is as luxuriant aud glossy 


now 


“Tf you please, sir, it is the villain hunseli ! said Percie, in an 


undertone 


« Bref,”’ continued the chevalier, ether not understanding Eng 


lish or not heeding the interruption, “an adventurous pater, one 


day, hunting the picturesque in the neighbourhood of the outlaw’s 


retreat, surprised this fair creature bathing in one of the loncliest 


mountain-streams in Hungary. His art appeared to be his tirst pas 


sion, for he Ind himself in the trees and drew her as she stood dally 


ing on the margin of the small pool in which the brook lo:tered ; 


so busy was he with his own work, or so soft was the 


mountain 


moss under its master’s tread, that the outlaw looked, unperceived 


the while, over his shoulder, and fell in love anew with the adimira 
ble counterfeit. She looked lke a naiad, sir, new-born of a dew- 


drop and a violet.” 
I nodded an assent to Pereie 
“The sketch, excellent as it seemed, was still unfinished when 


} 
’ 


the painter, enamoured, as he might well be, of these sweet linbs, 


glossy with the shimng water, flung down his book and sprang to- 





ward her. ‘The outlaw 


“Struck him to the heart’ 


Oh heaven! said Pereie, covering 
his eves as if he could see the murder 

* No! he was a student ef the human soul, and deferred his 
vengeance.” 

Pereie looked up and listened, hke a man whose wits were per- 

’ } 

fectly abroad 

“He was not unwilling, since her person had been seen irre 

g 

ot 


trievably, to know how his shrmking Jminild (this was her name 


melody) would have escaped, had she been thus found alone.” 
* The painter” 
* The painter flew over rock and brake, and sprang into the pool 
in which she was half immersed ; and my brave girl ——"’ 


—prompted Percie, impatient for the sequel 


He hesitated, for he had betrayed himself 
* Ay—she is mine, gentlemen; and Tam Yvain, the outlaw—my 
brave wife, I say, with a single bound, leaped to the rock where her 
dress was concealed, seized a short spear which she used asa staff 
' 


in her climbing rambles, and struck it through his shoulder as he 





pursued! 
* Bravely done '’ I thought aloud 
* Was it not! [ came up the 

his shoulder, and [ could not fall upon a wounded man 


hum to our ruined castle in the 


next moment, but the spear stuck in 
We carried 
mountains, and while my Iminild cured 
er own wound, I sent for his paints, and let him finish his bold 
You see the picture.” 


* Was the painter's love cured with his wound!" I 


becinning with a diflerence of my own 


asked with a 


enamoured 


‘No, by 


drew 


St Stephen : 
Ile 


q iarrel for his prey. 


Ile grew ten times more 


as he fierce as a welk hawk, and as willing te 


Was as 


I could have driven my dagger to his heart a 


hundred times for the mutter of his lips and the flash of lis dark eves 


and I: ive 





as he fed his gaze upon her; but he tinished th preture, 


hin a fair field He chose the broadsword, and hacked aw 1y at 
me like a man’ 
And the re sult" | asked 
*Tam here !" replied the outlaw significantly 
Percie leaped up the carpeted steps, and pushed back the win- 
dow for fresh air; and, for myself, | searee knew how to act under 


the roof of a man who, though he confessed himself an outlaw and 


assassin, was bound to me by the ties of our own erueal 


almost an 
to idy a 


my al 


adventure, and had contided his condition me with so ré 


reliance on my honour In the midst of emma, while | was 


7 to occupy tivseil Wilh examining a silver-mounied and 


eaked saddle, which | found behind the picture m the corner, a 
| | 


deep and unpleasant voice announced breakfast 


* Wolfen is rather a grim chamberlain,”’ said the chevalier, bow. 


rwith the grace and smile of the soltest courtier, * but he will 
usher you to breakfast, and [| am sure you stand m need of it. For 
myself, | could eat worse meat than my grandfather with this 
ppet te 

Percie gave me a look of inquiry and uneasiness when he found 
we were to follow the rough domestick through the dark corridors 
of the old house, and through Ins underbred politeness of insisting 
on tollowing hus host, | could see that he was unwilling to trust the 





outlaw with the rear; but a massive and broad door, flung open at 


the end of the passage, let im upon us presently the cvol and fresh 





ai from @ northern exposure, and, ste pping forward quic kiy to the 


threshold, we beheld a picture wluch changed the current and colour 


of our thoughts 


In the bottom of an excavated area, which, as well as [ could judge, 
must be forty feet below the level of the court, lay a smal! and an- 
tique garden, brilliant with the most costly flowers, and cooled by a 
fountain gushing from under the tovt of a nymph im marbl The 





spreading tops of six alleys of lindens, reaching to the level of the 
street, formed a living roof to the grot-like depths of the @arden 
Y g | : ; 


ind concealed it from all view but that of persons descending like 


} 


ourselves from the house; while, 1ostead of walls to shut in this 


Paradise in the slopes of 


xeart of a etty, sharply-inclined green 


sward leaned m under the branches of the lindens, and completed 


the fairy-like enclosure of shade and verdure As we descended 


the rose- laden ste ps and terraces, I observed, that, of the immense 


profusion of flowers in the area below, nearly all were costly exo- 


ticks, Whose pots were set in the earth, and probably brought away 


from the sunshine only when in high bloom ; and as we rounded the 


spreading basin of the fountain which broke the perspective of th 


> marble 





a table, which had been concealed by 
Rill 


iey, nytnph, and 





1 shilfully-d sposed array of rhododendrons lay just beneath our 
fect, wlule a lady, whose features | could not fail to remember, 


ed up trom her couch of crimson cushions and gave usa gracelul 
velcome 


Ihe same taste for depth which had been shown in the room sunk 





below the windews, and the garden 


below the street, was continued 


in the kind of marble divan in which we were to breakiast. Four 


teps descending from the pavement of the alley introduced us into 


a cueular excavation, whose marble se its, covered with cushions of 


cerunson silk, surrounded a table laden with the substantial viands 


which are common to a morning meal m Vienna, and smoking with 


collee, whose aroma (Percie agreed with me) exceeded even the 


tube roses iteful sweetness. Between the cushions at our 


ing 


vacks and the pavements just above the level of our heads, were 


piled circles of thickly-tlowering jeraniums, which enclosed us in 
rings of perfume, and, pouring from the cup of a sculptured flower, 
held in the hand of the nymph, a smooth stream lke a silver rod 


supphed a channel grooved around the centre of tl 


PI 
+} 


through which the bright water, wit! 


ie@ marble table, 
1 the impulse of its descent, 
made a swift revolution and disappeared 


It was a scene to give memory the lie if it could have reealled 
the bloodshed of the morning. The green light flecked down through 
the leafy roof upon the glittering and singing water; a nightingale 


his wires as if intoxica- 


ted with the congenial twilight of his prison; the heavy-cupped 


ina recess of the garden, gurgled through 
lowers of the tropicks nodded with the rain of the fountain spray ; 
the distant roll of wheels in the neighbouring streets came with an 
assurance of reality to this dream-land, yet softened by the unrever- 
berating roof and an air crowded with flowers and trembling with the 
pulsations of falling water ; the lowering forehead of the outlaw cleared 
up like a sky of June after a thunder-shower, and his voice grew gentle 
and caressing ; and the delicate mistress of all (by birth, Countess 


Iminild.) a creature ag slight as Psyche, and as white as the lotus, 
whose flexile stem served her for a bracelet, welcomed us with her 


soft voice and humid eyes, and saddened by the event of the morn- 
ing, looked on her husband with a tenderness that would have as- 
soiled her of her sins against delicacy, I thought, even in the mind 
of an angel. 

* We live, like truth, here, in the bottom of a well,” said the 

countess to Percie, as she gave him his coffee; “ how do you lke 
my whimsical abode, sir!" 
“I should like any place where you were, Miladi'” he answer- 
ed, blushing and stealing his eyes across at me, either in doubt how 
far he might presume upon his new character, or suspecting that | 
should smile at his gallantry 

‘I 


with one of those just percepuble 


he outlaw glaneed his eyes over the curling head of the boy, 
smiles which developed, ocea- 
sionally, in great beauty, the gentle spint in his bosom; and Imi- 
nild, pleased with the compliment or the blush, threw off her pensive 
mood, and assumed, in an instant, the coquettish air which had at- 
tracted my notice as she stepped before me into the church of St 
Etienne 


“ You had hard work,” she said, to keep up with your long- 


legged dragoon yesterday, Monsieur Percie 
* Miladi !’ he answered, with a look of inquiry. 
* Oh, I was behind you, and my legs are not much longer than 


yours. How he strided away with his long spurs, to be sure! Do 


you remember a smart young gentleman with a blue cap that walked 


” 


vast you on the glacis occasionally 


i 
* Ah, with laced boots, like a Hungarian ?” 


I see I am ever to be known by my foot,” said she, putting it 


out upon the cushion, and turning it about with naire admiratior 


** that poor captain of the impenal guard payed dearly for kissing it, 


holy virgin and she crossed herself and was silent for a moment 


“TfL might take the freedom, chevalier,” I said, “ pray how 


I indebted to your 


came in this affair 7” 


assistance 


* Tminild has partly explained,” he answered. “ She knew. of 


course, that a challenge would follow your interference, and it was 
very easy to know that an officer of some sort would take 
uto Le 


hotel frequented by the English d'un certain wens 


a mecs- 


sage in the course of the morn 


Prince Charles, the only 


I bowed to the compliunent 
© Arriving in Vienna late last 


followed this gentleman and 





I found Iminild (who had 


goon unperceived) in possession 


nigh 


ne al 





of all the circumstances; and, but for ove rsleeping myself this 


morning, I should have saved your turquoise, mon seronenur ! 


** Have you lived here long, Miladi asked Percie, looking up 


into her eyes with an unconscious passionateness which made the 


Countess Iminild colour slig! 





lv, and bite her lips tO restrain an ex- 
, | 
} ression ot pie asure 


“| 





have not lived long, any-where, sir she answered half 
arcily, ** but I played in this garden when not much older thai 


you! 
Percie looked confused and pulled up his cravat 


* This house,” said the chevalier, willing tly to spare the 


old Count 


apparer 


f 
ot the 


countess a painful narration, * is the 


Ildefert, He 


to a stranger 


property 


my wife's father to visit Vienna 


When Iminild tires of 
and [ join her if I can find time. I 


has long cf ised 


and has left it, he supposes, 


the forest, she comes here, 


must to the saddle to-morrow, by St. Jacques 


The word had searce died on his lips when the door by whi howe 


had entered the garden was flung open, and the measured tread of 


gens-d armes resounded in the corridor The first man who stood 


out upon the upper terrace was the dragoon who had been second to 


mv opponent 


* Traitor and villain!” muttered the outlaw between his teeth, 
* T thought [remembered you! It is that false comrade Berthold 
Tmintid '”* 

Yvain had risen from the table as if but to stretch his lees; and 
drawing a pistol from his bosom, he cocked it as P tly stepped 
up into the rarden I saw at a clance that there was no chance for 


hand on his arm 


*, al ] laid mv 


his escay 





* Chevalier!" I said, * surrender, and trust to opportanit It is 
madness to resist here.” 

* Yvain!” said In 1, in a low voice, flving to side as s 
comprehended his intention, ** leave me that vengeance, and trv t ie 
parapet. I'll kill him before he sleeps! Quick! Ah, heavens!” 

The dragoon had turned at that instant to fly, and with the « 
denness of thou pistol t shed, and the traitor dro ped © 
vily on the terrace. Springing like a cat up the slope of g 


swad, Yvain stood an jnstant on the summit of the wall. hesita 


where to jump beyond, and in the next moment rolled heavily t : 
stabbed through and through with a bayonet from the opposite side 

The blood left the lips and cheek of Imir ad: but vithout a word 
or a sign of ierrour, she sprang to the side of the fallen outlaw and 
hifted hun up agaist her knee. The gens-d'armes rushed to the 
spot, but the subaltern who commanded them yielded instantly to 
my wish that they should retire to the skirts of the garden; 


sending Percie to the fountain 


forehead of the dying man and set him ag 


for water. 





With one hand grasping the dress of Iminild and the other clasped 








. 1 

in mine, he strug eak 
* The cross!" he gaspe “the cross '” 
Iminild drew a silver crucifix from her bosom 


* Swear on this,” he said, putting it 


terrible energy, * swear that you will protect her while you live 
“T swear!” 
He shut our hands together convulsively, gasped slightly as if 
he would speak again, and, im another instant, sunk, relaxed and 
lifeless, on the shoulder of Iminild N. P. WILLIS. 


(To be continued ) 
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NOTICES OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MADAME FIRMIANI. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHA 

















PTER THE FIRST 














** But suppose he lost his property at play,” observed the old lady 

“In that event, madame,” said the old soldier, * he might at all 
events console himself with having had the pleasure and excitement 
of the game” 


*Do you think, then, that he has had no enjovment here’ 












































ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


AN INCIDENT AT LA TRAPPE. 


* Tue prison,” says Wordsworth, “ to which we doom ourselves, 








5 ms , mn 
asked the countess. * Stop; look at Madame Firman no prison is.” There are many instances recorded in which a de 
' ' ! ‘ aie a - 
The mox -hantine allac the vonarial nol ’ . 
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have fteit the mute sorrow ol a re eu t s sa v >more cove i ‘ miket wn idown to 
2 os . . melody ad that sott charm on her accent which was ¢ ay \ 
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j t { , i ‘ onsp ous in hern ers d who k v wh ! pw to speak ond cal 
indistinct and distant phantom; an vi rt should be ents the door ope j ‘ , 5? to on 
ft , 7 d be silent whose attentions we i ud with that deleacy and } It w 
0 hose reco ctlons which make us i fo ive ore t was ‘ et \ " 
} } tact wi 1 set vou at once and tor ever at case who eapre s P 
robbed us of, and then smile wlule we co ‘ s that were owne " ‘ | t not x 
sere f s ( ad whe re was a mod of sty 
Believe me, that Iw 1 not for t wi ] 1. extort : y ‘ to ve ‘ It was a 7 ' . sos te 
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‘ me " 
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the Count de Valest in oud of ‘I f 1130. Wl nade t 1, pity v . Its, r fol . , , 4 - 
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! ‘ . yaa 
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' | exert 
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. “ . . . " it entece V. 8. SOMNER 
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: 3 . \ et : nion of ev 
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s tu ext ' ers i “he 
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I v i “ « ‘ t ™ 
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* . . 1 ! , P ' ' 
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an } — ! ae » , c 
been to have given the purchase-moncy of Villaines for the caresses | grounds or details, precisely because it is impossible to disprove be willingly surr rec to the influ oft the powers of darkness 
j part! ” them will work out their fata! purpose, and fulfil their office of destruction 
of a heartless purt 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE REWARD OF GENIUS, 


Tey were seated in a rich and shady arbour, over which the 
creeping vines wandered in every variety of curve suspending large 
clusters of their precious fruits, while the atmosphere was laden 
with the mellow fragrance of the gorgeous plants which grew in 
The fading 


light of day yet lingered and gave a rosy hue to the face of the maid 


wild untutored luxunance about the shadowy retreat. 


who sat therein, as she regarded with mournful tenderness the youth 
seated at her side 

“ Nay, Quintin,’ 
ates me—it is feeling which prompts me to say—it must not be 


Had I not feeling for my father, do you believe T would act con- 
mn 


, 


said she, ‘ say not so; it is feeling which actu- 


trary to my own desires—would cause you unhappiness 

“Ts this your love 
Methinks it cannot be a very ardent flame when it is so easily ex- 
tinguished by the perverse and obstinate tyrany of a—” 


ye 


said the other, with a tone of fretfulness 


” 


“ Stay your words,” interrupted she as she laid her delicate hand 


tenderly on his lips. “ You will respect the father if you esteem 
his child.” 

The noble mind of the youth was struck with the reproof, and al- 
though it was averse to his desires, her filial obedience told of so 
much pure and holy excellence, that he instantly made reparation. 

‘* Forgive me, dearest,’ he entreated ; ‘* I spoke hastily and un- 
worthy of myself. 
builds its happiness on the possession of you 
I shall be your husband, oh promise me that no other shal 


But your words have crazed my soul, which 
If it may not be that 


ag 


“T would fain do so,” sighed the afflicted virgin, ** but if my fa- 


ther commands, « . I disobey? I have had no mother’s care since 
childhood, but 1 have searce felt the loss; he has thrown by the 
coldness of a man and been a very woman in his affection for me 
Shall I repay his kindness with ingratitude? Alas! Quintin, if he 
tells me to love another, I cannot do so; but if he bids me wed— 
Quintin, you would not censure me" 

The expiring ray of the setting sun fell on her features as she 
earnestly glanced upon her lover 

« Ah,” erred the youth with a sudden start, as he struck his hand 
upon his brow, “ why that blush, that agitation? Deceive me not, 
Elzia, you are not supposing acase. ‘This has already happened 
I see it all. He has selected a bridegroom.” 

The maid sank her head upon his bosom, and through her strug- 
gling tears she sobbed — 

* Quintin, thou hast said it.”’ 

Desperate was the conflict in the bosom of the youth as he sat 
like one ina trance, his eyes fixed on hers, which, like the sun break. 
ing through the clouds of the passing storm, gleamed from under 
their dripping lashes, and soon he dreamed he saw the rambow 
of hope 


** Who is my riva 


}7"" 


he asked with voice scarce audible 
* Van Deg,” she answered sorrowfully. 
* Do you love him, Elzia 7” 

* How can you ask!” 

* Will you marry him?" 

* My father's happiness is dearer to me 


Think 


than my own. 
ou I would wantonly sacrifice it)" 


< 


a 


“ But why Van Deg 
** Because he excells in my father’s art.” 
“Alas!” cried the despairing lover, “why had I not been a 


painter 

The bed of Quintin was one of thorns, as he threw himself on it 
and yielded to his agony of thought 

How vain, yet how ardently had he loved; how industriously 
had he laboured to procure her attachment, and just when he had 
achieved the victory over her contiding heart, all that he strug 
gled for was lost—no, not lost—he could bear the thoughts of her 
death, he could weep over her grave, he could nurse the vegetation 
above it—he could—but te think that the prize must be torn from 
him to be given to another's embrace, there was madness in it 

And then Van Deg, that rough, haughty, distant man, how un- 
worthy he to possess a jewel of such value, how unfit to nurture such 
a tender plant, how unsuitable his unsocial spirit for the angel who 
needed some congenial soul to ensure her felicity. 

* Will she not droop, wither, die in the cold atmosphere about 
him 
to weariness, and he fell asleep. 


te 


he asked hinself, when at length exhausted nature yielded 


The mind, though, yielded not to the fatigue of the body; on the 
contrary, it seemed more filled with life. He imagined himself in 
the street 
passed by 
ter of Algini, was to wed Van Deg 


The bells rang, the people shouted, and gay equipages 
It was a day of publick rejoicing, for Elzia, the daugh 
the nation’s favourite, the ce- 
Jebrated painter. People recounted the scenes he had delineated, 
and lauded the artist to the skies. 
the dreamer, but he trembled, and the cold perspiration gathered on 
his forehead as the nupual cavaleade approached ; they halted at the 


All this grated on the mind of 


chapel, and the groom conducted the bride, all pale and trembling, 
to the altar; he looked up the aisle, when, as the father was about 
giving his love away, he rushed up and seized her; she shrieked and 
fell dead in his embrace ; her relations and the priest all gazed in 
horrour; he raised his eves, saw the misery in therr countenances, 
and as his face fell full upon the bosom of his lovely burden, he 
expired, and at that moment awoke. Still the forms were before 
his eyes, fresh in his recollection as if he had beheld the awful 
scene by the noonday sun. Impelled by an unaccountable im 
wulse, he arose and lighted his lamp, and taking a coal from the 


extinguished embers in his chimney, he commenced the portraiture 
' of the group upo. the wall; as he drew each face, each lineament, 
he recoiled in surprise as their perfect resemblance to the indivi- 
duals became more and more impressed upon him. As he con- 
cluded the outline, he beheld in it a faithful transfer of his dream, 
wanting nothing but the variety of colour. A thousand thoughts 
darted through his brain; he was wild and wandering, he flung him- 
self on his bed, and when he next awoke, the rays of the risen sun 
gilded his apartment 
His first object was to seek the mural picture, and he trembled 
lest it had all been a dream; but there it stood, as 1f executed by 
a magick power 
“If this is the result of an effort with charcoal,” cried he, 
striking his breast in a delirrum of joy, “ what might I not effect 
with other means? what might be my reward !” 
As daylight sought its slumbers in the bosem of night, the lovers 
were again together. 
“]T am doing wrong,” murmured Elzia, “in meeting you again, 
It is 
yet I act as virtue dictates, 


since I am an affianced bride. This night must be our last 


a sad thing to part with those we love 

and we must meet no more as—" 

** Say not that we shall meet no more as lovers! Say that we 

shall meet no more ; that will be sufficiently severe, for, Elzia, could 

we meet but to love—to upbraid fate, which so cruelly divides us !” 
“| must away,” said the girl; “if Quintin’s affection 1s pure, 

he will condemn me for tarrying.” 

If I lose thee 


some distant clime, and strive to bury my regrets in new scenes 


“ Farewell, then, sweetest! I will wander to 
and amid new companions.” 

He imprinted a kiss upon her willing lips. He watched her 
retiring form as it appeared and disappeared amid the foliage at in- 
tervals, till it was finally lost to his anxious view—then turned 
slowly and sadly away 


Never did father love his daughter with more fondness than 


Algimt his child Elzia. Her good was his great aim; and as he 
was an enthusiast in the art of the pencil, he deemed that one of 
that profession would be most worthy of his child. These two 
passions of his soul mingled together in such a manner that they 
became but one. He considered the canvass as a lasting monu- 
ment for genius, and that he would best consult his daughter's 
happiness by uniting her to one who would be alive to all posterity 
by his works. 

Van Deg had been therefore selected, as he was the boast of bis 
country, and the figures of his creation wanted nothing but motion 
to make them such as their originals. Besides, he was wealthy, 
and would add to the affluence of the family. Finally, his daughter 
was not old enough now to judge for herself; and though she had 
confessed that she was prejudiced against her proposed husband, a 
few years of connubial intercourse would overcome that, and she 
would ultimately be benefited. 

Just as he was at this point of his reflections on the ensuing day, 
a letter-carrier entered his apartment and handed him a letter, 
saying he would wait without for an answer, and had been bound 
by an oath not to disclose who had commissioned him to deliver the 
communication 

Algimt was astonished at these words, and as soon as the other 
retired, broke the seal and read— 

“If the parent consulted the daughter's happiness, would he not seek 
from her if she does net love another I think she does. But if Van Deg 
is to possess the fair being, may [be mistaken! May her marnage to the 
man of your choice not hurry her to another world! Her obedience causes 
her to subnut. T lay clan to ber affect: but with these do net pretend 
to alter vour determmation. You have the reputation of patronizing merit 
as it appears in painting Deter the nuptials to this day twelve-month, and 
let Van Deg on that day place his chef-d’auvre on the left of the altar. If 
the one which appears on the right does not tell of a more skilful master, 
abide the result If it does, them it is but tar to leave to your da 
the privilege of choosing her partner from the two.” 


ms, 





The father was delighted with this proposal, as it suggested a 
trial of skill in his favourite study. He accordingly returned word 


of his acceptance of the terms, and notified Van Deg thereof 





A year passed away, during which the lovers never met. Elzia 
had lost sight of Quinun, and in answer to her inquiries concerning 
him, all she had been able to learn was, that shortly after their last 
interview he had left the city, and gone, no one knew whither 

Sad 


to her were the kind offices of the bride’s-maids who assisted at 


The day was now arrived when she was to become a wife 


her toilet; yet she sustained a smile upon her face, although her 
soul was weighed down by grief, 

‘The chapel was thronged by people anxious to view the cere- 
mony, and as the bride, richly clad, was led to the altar by her 
father, the latter announced that her hand was to be bestowed on 
the artist whose skill was the most undeniable, to be determined 
by the merit of the pictures which stood veiled on either side of 
the altar. Van Deg glanced triumphantly around at this proclama- 
tion, and, striding to the picture he had pamted, he uncurtaimed it 
to their view 

A burst of applause rose from the audience as he did so—and 
well merited was that ery of approbation 

The scene of the piece was the chapel in which they stood, and 
the whole represented to the lite. There was the priest all but 


breathing, 


while the bride and groom and their friends appeared as 
if in the full dush of joy 

Algini was about to speak in raptures of the performance, when 
suddeuly the other curtain was drawn aside, and a ery of horrour 
burst from the multitude as they pressed forward to behold! Van 
Deg gazed breathless in wonder, and Algini uttered a wild shriek 


of despair—** My daughter!” It was the delineation of Quintin’s 
dream ; each countenance in the picture was easy to recognize 
except that of the youth, which was buried in the bosom of the 
bride. But ere, with wondering eves, they had fully scanned it all, 
it was thrust aside and another appeared in its place. This repre- 
sented a lovely arbour in which Algint was, advanced to old age, 
dangling a beautiful infant on his knee, which bore an expression in 
its face of Elzia, who sat on an opposite seat with her head resting 
on the bosom of a young man, whose arm encircled her waist 

Every one was charmed and delighted beyond measure; and as 
hey beheld the youth they recognized him in a moment, and every 
tongue cried— 

* The blacksmith !” 

“ Blacksmith no more,” said Quintin, stepping from behind the 
canvass, * but the artist, who demands his reward !" 

It is unnecessary to say more than that genius was rewarded ; 
amd to the happy husband, Quimtin Matsys, once blacksmith of 
Antwerp, the world owes some of its finest relicks of art, and, 
among the rest, the inimitable painting of **The Misers,” 
J. R.B 
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THEATRICAL ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 


From 





lly Magazine, 





RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


BakeyMoRE aND asTLEY'’s actors ——When Barrymore took 
the management of the Amphitheatre he made an attempt to im- 
prove the style of drama usually exhibited. In the opening melo- 
drama an old peasant accuses the hero of the piece of divers mur- 
ders, abductions, ete.; the prince demands what proof he can 
adduce that these murders have been commttted : on which another 
peasant, rushing on at the bridge, in the centre, displavs a blood- 
and whold a specimen!’ Barrymore, a 
stranger to the older members of the company, casts this to a Mr 
C—, a gentieman of the Jewish persuasion, and more celebrated 
Mr. C » bent en produ¢ing an 
etfect, rushed at the important moment into the centre of the bndge, 
disposed himself and the scarf into an interesting tableau, and 
shouted, ina tone that did honour to Houndsditch, * behoult a spe- 
commtT” A scream of laugtiter from the audience nearly annihilated 
the drama ; and the manager, who quietly demanded if the getleman 
was always as clever, and being replied to in the affirmative, cast 
the part to another; this so irritated the son of Israel, that he ha- 
rangued his compatriots in the dressing-room thus: ** See now, my 


teara, vat a rascal dis Barrymore is; look at him vat he’s done; 
part ven I used 


stained scarf, enes, “tf 





as an equestrian than an actor 


he’s no manager, he's fook and taken me out of de 
to make the house ring agam.” 

Youne GRimaLpt anp v. pispis. —The late 
boasted a vernacular pecuharly his own, 


voung Grimaldi 
If he had had a compa- 
panion to cope witb him, in Six wee ks thev would have forgotten 


the English language, and framed an entirely new tongue. He 
(Grimaldi) never used any phrase recogmzed by society: for ex- 


ample, Mr. T. Dibdin, during the frequent illness of Grimaldi senior, 
one day asked the son very earnestly after his father. * Oh! the old 
buffer’s as stil as pitch,” said the young clown. “ Good heavens ! 
sir,” said Dibdin, ** you don't—you cannot mean to say he is no 
more! ** No more!” said Grimaldi, ** he’s more than you are, he’s 
all drawn up of a heap.” * Am I to mfer that he is better?” 
* Why, don’t | tell you so’—he’s as right asa trivet.” “ Shall we 
have the pleasure of seeing him this evening"! * "Course you 
will,” replied Joe, ** he’s coming at darkey just to see the beauty of 
things.’ [Itmay be necessary to say that Mr. Grimaldi meant to 
unply that his father had thrown aside his crutches, could stand up- 
right, (all of a heap,”) and was coming that night to witness the 
performances. ] 

Lastrox, when at Cambridge, was alike remarkable for his enor- 
mous obesity and his exceeding dulness; an acquaintance im- 
pugning Laston’s scholarship, Cooke defended it :—“T have ne 
doubt he’s a capital classick,” said Tom, * for I'm told he was 
reckoned the greatest sizer in the college.” Once, while at Ply- 
mouth, a very juvenile midshipman, flourishing his dirk, swaggered 
inte the theatre. ‘ My dear sir,” said Liston to the door-keeper, 
* why don't you attend to the announcement at the bottom of your 
bills—Children not admitted?’ Liston asked Matthews 
to play for his benetit ; the latter excused himself, as he had to act 
elsewhere. * I wouldif I could,” said the mimick, * but I can't 
split myself in half.” * Umph! [I don't know that,” said Liston ; 
** | have often seen you play in fico reces !” 


wm arms 


Miss cvsirt—When a certain low comedian came to Drury 
with his arm ina sling, this lady was very importunate to know what 
accident had occurred to him ; he declined explaining, but satisfied 
the lady’s curiosity by telling her that he had been a little in the sun 
(inebriated from his horse. * Ah! poor fellow,” 
said Miss Cubitt, most pathetically, “ just as dear Tom Moore 


desernbes t— 


and was throw: 


* And in a sunny hour fel! off, 
Like ships which have i wn at sea, 
When heaven was a nau y” 





Richarpson, THE sHowman —This person, whois the last of the 
real race of itinerant dramatick showmen, ainassed a fortune by un- 
wearied industry ; for upwards of ferty years he has reigned su- 
in Smithtield and other fairs. It happened some years 
since, at the time of the fair at St. Alban's, that a dreadful fire oc- 
curred; Richardson and his company did their utmost ta extin- 
Some time 
after a subscription was raised for the uninsured sufferers ; a plain- 
looking man, ima rusty black coat, red waistcoat, corduroy imex- 
pressibles, and worsted stockings, entered the commuttee-room and 
** What name shall 


hardson, the penny 


preme 


guish it, and them services were considered valuable 


gave in his subseription, one hundred pounds 
sav, sir?” hed clerk. “ R 
was the proud reply. This gentleman's acquaintance 
and Bover is very limited) While in St. Alban’s 
(where, in consequence of his liberality, he received a perpetual 
permission to act plays during and three days after the fair) some 
ladies came to take places, and the younger ones asked him if the 
pieces were interesting, and more especially if love were the 
theme—* Oh! all about that, miss,”’ rephed Richardson ; ** for you 
see, the first piece is * Lovers’ Wows.’ and the second un is, * Ron- 
dy wows.” 





we asked the aston 
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i uot so important as the treasuring up of principles; the great aim, 
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TRANSLATORS ExTRAoRDINARY.—In certain clubs it has been 
found useful to check the imelination of classical quotation by in- 
troducing a translator. When anv gentleman indulges in Horatian 
or Virgilian rhapsodies, a cry of * translator!” brings that function- 
ary to the reseue; his duty being to paraphrase the meaning, if 
possible, but at the same time invest it with some ridiculous asso- 
ciation. A few examples of this sort of humour may be given. 
Mr. P—] B——4, at present translator of a certain society, not 
learnedly respecting an omaijus. * Translator,” said the president 
verv gravely, ** what is the English for omnibus! * Shillibeer !” 

i B——. Another translator was called on to explain 


} 





* De mortuis nil nisi bhonum.” 

‘ction-men,” he answered— 
il them.) A certain 
afar one at the box door 
! with inconsistency to- 
he ex- 


it d upon, 


“Tt is the watchword of the resu 

* wheu dead, how meely we'll bone “em!” (st 
musician having been seen flirung with 

of Drury, was charged. on entering the club, 
wards the fair proprietor of his heart and hand. ** Non,” 
claimed, ** je surs fidele.” TT 
who rendered it thus—* J am a 
that the person in question is celetrated on that instrument The 
conversation turming on a speaker who, at a pu dick meeting, had 
hints he spoke,” a gentleman, 















ie translator was imstantly cal! 
/ , We need searcely add 





notes handed up to him, fram which 
adverting to it, used the phrase of 


** Gladiator mm arena 


«“ Translator!” sounded on all sides, when the ingenious gentle- 
man explained that it arose from the destruction of a woman by a 
Roman, who deroured her, and then dec lured he was “ glad he ate 
her inthe arena.” ‘Talking of antediluvian and pre-Adamite re- 
heks, the Megatheruum was named Some had never heard of the 
arimal, and demed its existence. ** Translator,” ened the prest- 
dent, ** what animals existed before Adam’s ume!" * Nothing but 
one chay-hos,” (chaos) said the erudite officer. Nor was this the 
only use made of this word; for in a learned dispute as to Bryant's 





denial of Troy and its siege, the translator was called upon to name 
the earliest contlict on record. ‘ That in the time of chaos,” he 
replied, ** when nihil fit.” 

Cuar.es pannisrer.—Bannister and a military friend were re- 
galing at * Sir Ralph Abercromby'’s Head,” and the conversation 
turned upon the hero whose name had been given to the tavern; he 
had just fallen at Aboul 
relate some personal anecdote of hin. The military gentleman did 
so, but Banuister demed the correctness of one or two of his asser- 
tions. * Zounds,” said the soldier, * | ought to know; I have 
served with the man, and have known Abercromby ever since he 
was a lieutenant.’ * And what of that,” said Charles, coolly, 
“when I have known him ever since he was an mn-sign ?" 


. and tt was the fashion for every one to 








Houman's puHakton.— Holman affected fashionable life, and was 
wont to annov his Jess ambitious brethren by talking of * his cur- 
ricle,” and * his party,” when the Duke of —— and the Marchioness 
of —— honoured him with their presence. Charley Bannister, 
who was nothing if not critical, met Holman one day driving in 
Piccadilly ; the latter offered Bannister a seat—he accepted it 
They drove silently for some time; at last Holman, who had ant: 
cipated a compliment upon the “ turn out,” could 
longer, and said, * well, Charles, what do you think of my phaeton '” 
* | think,” said Bannister, * the carriage is properly called phaeton, 
for I see one of the steeds 1s a roarer (Aurora.)” 


endure it no 


*“ Jew pavis.”—Bashfulness is net the badge of his tribe, and it 
certainly formed no part of his character; he had a sort of celebrity 
for non-payment. One of his creditors thinking to shame him out 
of the monev he 
said, ** Mr. Davis, I said T would expose you; you owe me seventeen 
* So [I do,” said Davis, perfectly coolly, and ad 





owed, stood up in the pitof S idler’s Wells, and 


and sixpence.” 
vancing to the foot-lights, * oblige me with half-a crown, and it will 
make an even pound.” We need not add that the creditor took 
nothing by his motion 

Temperance cius.—Between forty and fifty years since a club 
met in Dublin, and restricted the entertainment to biscuits and 
water. Daly, the menager, was a member of this community, in 
which were enrolled most of the influential persons of thatecity. It 
will be asked what was the purpose of this extraordinary meetung ! 
—gamibling / 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. 


By Mrs. 1. HW, Syourney. Harper and Brothers: 1897, pp. 32. 


Tue Harpers have lately published a third edition of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney's Letters to Young Ladies: quite enough to show the valuc 
which the publick have set on an admirable work, We have read 
this third edition with renewed pleasure We hail its appearance as 
one of the very best books which could be off 
people. The author is better known to the worid as a poet; but she 
deserves to stand on a more exalted eminence than “the vision and 








to the Amencan 


the faculty divine” ean alone give to the worshippers of Apollo, Aa 
the benefactor of the female world, she is the benefactor of the 
whole race of man; and her exertions in elevating the character of 


our race, will one of these days place her higher than “the glory- have been constantly travelling throug 


smitten summits of Parnassus,’ and among the great few whose 


efforts have been guided by the far-reaching hope of promoting the 


we conceive, should be to work up our reading in such a way as to 
make it a part of the mind, as food is assimilated by the body. 

This book ought to be in every family in the United States. It 
inculcates the purity of gospel truth, apart from all sectarianism, 
and marks out a path for intellectual and moral culture, not so much 
by laying down rules, as by revealing the conditions of excellence. 





AN ARGUMENT FOR AND AGAINST FARLY MARRIAGES. 


The advantages and disadvantages of carly marriages are ele- 
gantly treated in the subjoined letter, which we transcribe from the 
Memoirs of Aaron Burr, recently published. The lady te whom it 
was addressed was as strong-minded as she was beautiful and 
accomplished : and when we think of the mystery in which the fate 
of one so young and gifted is involved, it brings a pang to the heart 
and contams a more impressive homily on the vanity of evervthing 


« ler } 
earthly than a thousand preachers could utter 


THEODOSIA BURR TO JOSEPH ALSTON 
New-York ry l sol 
I have already written to you by the post to tell you that I sha 
he happy to see You whenever y se: that, I suppose, ts « valent 
to very soon: and that you may no longer feel doubts or suspiowns 
on my account, | repeat the invitation by a packet, as less tory 
than the mail; but for all these doubts and suspicions I will take 


ample revenge when we tert 
I vesterday received your letter of the twenty-sixth of December 


and am expecting your defence of early marnages to-day. My 





father laughs at my impatience to hear fr 
love; but I do not beheve that to be a far deduction, for the post is 


} 


very irregular and slow—enough so to provoke anybody 


We leave this for Albany on the twenty-sixth testant, and shall 
remain there ull the tenth of February. My movements will, after 
that, depend en my father and yew. T had intended not to marry 


this twelvemonth, and in that ease thought it wrong to divert yo 
from your present engagements in Carolina; but to your solicitations 
1 yield my judgment. Adieu. IT wish you many returns of the century 

Fourteenth Jonnar I have not recewed your promised letter 
but I hope it may be long in proportion to the ime | have been 
expecting it. The packet has been delayed by head winds, but now 
that they are fair, she will have a quick passage; at leas 
wish it. Adieu, encore HEODOSIA 

JOSEPH ALSTON TO THEODOSIA BURR 


( ton, S.C, December 28, 1800 


Anstotle says “that a man should not marry before he is six-an 


thirty: pray, Mr. Alsten, what arguments have you to oppose such 
authority?) Hear me, Miss Burr 
It has always been my practice, whether from a natural indepen 


dence of mind, from pride, or what other cause I will not pretend to 
say, never to adept the opinion of any one, however respoctatle ~ 
authority, unless thoroughly convineed by hus argument; the “ ypse 
dixut,” as logimans term it, even of Cieero, who stands hiher m my 
estipation than any other author, would not have the least wewht 
with me; you must therefore, tll vou offer better reasons in support 
of lus opmeon than the Grecian sage hunself has done, excuse my 
ditfermeg from him. 

Olmections to early marriages can rationally only arise from want 
of discretion or want of fortune in the parties: now, as you very wel! 
observe, the age of diserenon is wholly uncertain; some men reach 


ing itat twenty, others at thirty, some again not tll fifty, and many 





not atail: of course, to fix such or such a period as the proper one for 


marrving is ndiculous. Even the want of fortune is to be considered 


differently, according to the country where the marra s to take 





place ; for though in some places a fortune is absolutely necessary 
toa man before he marries, there are others, ae in the eastern states 
for example, where he marnes expressly for the purpose of making 
a fortune. 

But allowing both these objections their full force, may there not 


? 


be a single case that they do not reach Ss ippose (for mstance 


merely) a young man, nearly two-and-twenty, already of the great 
est diseretion, with an ample fortune, were to be passionately in lev 
| ht 


most eiohtecn eq 


and who had a “swiecere frendship”’ for hum, do vou think it would 


be necessary to make hint wart ull thirty 


with a young lady a ially discreet with himself, 


particularly Where the 





tnends o 
Were Ito consider the question personally, since you allow that 


voth sides were pleased with the match 





“individual character” ought to be considered, no olmection clearly 
could be made to my marrying early 

From my father’s plan of education for me, T may properly be 
called a hot-bed plant. Introduced from my infaney unto the soewty 
of men, while yet a boy 1] was accustomed to think and act hke a 
man. On every oceasion, however important, L was lett to deel 


for mvself; Ido not recollect a single instance where 1 was con 





tr d by advice; for u was mv father's invariable maxim, that the 
best wav of strengthening the jadement was to suffer to be con 
stantly exercised Sefore seventeen T finished my collewe educa 
tion; before twenty Twas admitted to the bar. Su that tune | 


h ditlerent parts of the United 
States. to what purpose Pleave vou to determin: 
' ' 


From thus short account of myself you may judge whether my 


advancement of society. It is fortunate for Amenca that she has manners and sentiments are! by this tune, in some degrees tormed 
such women as Mrs. Sigourney. Their influence will be felt in Sut let us treat the subject abstractediy; and as we have showr 
future ages, when the valley of the Mississippi shall have its hun- that under particular « ist sno ¢ lvantages result from 
dred millions of thinking and reading men, and when the language — early marriages, let us see uh any positive advantages attend them 

we speak shall be that of the eivilized world. Mrs. Sigourney feels Happiness in the marrage state, you will agree witht can ouly 
the great truth that the destiny of this people is in the hands of her be obtained from the most complete congemmlity of mind and dispe 


sex. !t is the work of mothers and sisters, in the influence they sition, and the most exact similarity of habits and 


shall exert in forming the character of men, which, more than any- t 
thing else, can build up a virtuous people. The education of females | 


rsuits; now, 


hough ther natures may generally resemble, no two persons can be 


ntirely of the same mind and disposition, the same habits and pur 


is, therefore, of the first importance in ovr country: an education, | suits, unless after the most intiaate and early ass tions. [say 


liberai and enlightened, based on the prnciples of Christianity, and. ¢ 
tending to the pert etiblity of our race. 
Mrs. Sigourney is altogether unobjectionable, with the exception, if 1 


The course laid down by | « 


for it is in youth only the mind and disposition receive the 


‘complexion we would vive them; itis then only that our habits are 


irly, 





nould d or our pursu tS directed as we picase; as we advanee in 


we may hazard the suggestion, of laying too much stress on the — life, they become fixed and unchangeable, and, instead of our govern- 


importance of a species of memory which is seldom the character- ing them, govern us 
istick of intellectual power, and which may be cultivated at the 
expense of permanent profit. The memory of dates, for instance, |) mutual fnendship, each: might assimilate to the other, than wait ull 
a period when their passions, their prejudices, their habits, ete. 


of happiness, that persons should marry young, when, direeted by 


Is it not, therefore, better, upon every principle 


a beavtiful volume as a new-year's present 


become so rooted that there neither exists an inclination nor power 
to correct them? Doctor Franklin, a very strong advocate for my 
system, and I think at least as good authority as Aristotle, very 
aptly compares those who marry early to two young trees jouned 
together by the hand of the gardener 


“© Trunk knit with trunk, and branch with branch entwined, 


Advancing still, more closely they are joun'd 
At leneth tull wh, ne rrence we see, 
But, ‘stead of two, bet i 4 singie tree 


Those, on the other hand, who do not marry tll late, say “ thirty,” 
for ¢ xample, he likens to two ancient oaks 


“Tse ally foree, they y ‘not to vour har 
Rut niv in thew sl stat s stand 
While enc ess of th ther’s views, 


Stu wh ai ty ts natura ent pursues 


But this is not all; itis in youth that we are best fit: 


the exquisit hap; Hess whieh the Marriage state is Cay ible of atlord 
mw, and the remembrance of which formes so pleasing a link wm that 
ehaimn of tnendship that binds to each other two persons who hay 
lived together any number of years. O is are then mor 
refined ; every generous and disinterested s nent beats higher; 
and our sens tv is far tore alive te every emotion our asseciat 
may feel. Depend upon it, the man whe does not love tll “thirty” 
will never love; long before that period, he w rccome foo much 


enamoured of his own dear sclf to think of transfernmnye his aflections 


to any other olyeet. He may marry, but interest alone will direct 


uinoin the chovee of his wit far from regarding her as the sweetest 


trend and compamon of hus life, he will consider her but ae an en 








cumbrance upon the estate she brones hom And can vo 


reaiy 
hope, my "Theodosia, with all your meenuity, to convinee me that 
such a beng will enjoy equal happiness in marrage with me, about 
fo onter inte it with such rapture; who anty piites sO periect a francs 


fr nouruniting inevery study nproving our ninds te ther, ane 


hlortng each other by our tniutual assistance and observations ? 


No: LT give you full er 


so bad that even you ean it smppeort them 


it for vour talents, but there are seme causes 


THE PORTLAND BOOK, 


The object of the Portland Book.” observes the clever editor of 
that work, “1s to colleet ma small compass literary specunens from 
such authors as have a just clam to be stvled Portland writers 
The list might have been extended to a nm i ereater length, had all 
" 


won meluded who have made our city a place of transient residence: 
but ne writer has a place in this volume who is not, or has not been 


rouzen of Portland, ether by burth or lone residence Therefor 
ll the names contained im these pages are en phatieally those of 
Portland authors. 

In looking over the list of names registered in the Portland Book, 
we are struck with ther supenority Ina list of more than forty 
we could not leave out one who has not been in some degree distin 
guished among our countrymen, Such men as Neal, the Mellons, 
Longtellow, MeLellan, and Will Ss are het to be met with every day, 
md they reflect honour on the place of their nativity and residence 
We copy the following stanzas, by Grenville Mellen, seyrestod on 


veewing the ground of the great fire in New-York 


THE RUIN OF A SIGHT 


It was stilin ut ‘ h i vie aur 
Hun ver the vat city like a st id 

And echo answ ftom teotstep th 

Where late went up the thunee ' wad 
I wa he ay TT i ‘ es 
Phat Roan he ! aut w ree Way 
‘ as ly laaw tl withe mies 
That i fact ! ‘ ' 

As they st i the ashes of at prave 


O! ail that yesterday rose there, so broad and brave 








I mused as | went through the shadowy path 
(ff broken, blackon’d walls mm ars bogh, 
Wi ul survived that visit ot wrath 
And now leaned dim agaist the lurid sky 
1 the eude law eak trom the rader hearts, 
Those me wclamations of bast souls 
At which @ bette >} t wakes and starts 
The revelry of demons o'er the OW be 
Vitil b felt how faint rebuke may fall 
(iver a pe e, Ulough at me in sword and pall’ 
There was no lesson in that mighty pyre 
Lal t - ‘ i with the thao 
And relentioss, from that « or i fre 
Wor t, ute t, ths stealt ithe same 
Chey the | one is an the « we, 
tb glided oft ©, to filch its g 
When the grea ' was id 
A Nard? et t commerce ralld! 
it ht how vas the darkest ba 
Fate, in her fiercest juen i peur on man’ 
It! t how quick sea not hese 
Is s¢ on ost w deep' 
thow t ve i less 
A ov West , to we 
How tt eriest ' { ca 
| ‘ ' eott ‘ pan 
is sriue ul fe | of tears 
Whent uta storm—an sions Wane 
how kh destruction can make ssival 
The crowded, lon ground, Where her teli footsteps fa 
The ground that vesterday was consecrated 
To the wild sparit-powe f land gan 
W r ‘ he net ‘ Worship sate 
And worth ‘ task’ y ‘ ei vain 
Where the hard hand was busy with the dust 
nest tan though it gleam 
plenmedic, tut me . 
1! sotth es ordream’ 
And where, too, bounty ke @ jountain, sprur 


ge. 
In streams, though not unfelt, in sh Ww, and ansung’ 


Alas' that p:lar’d pile how, as I gazed 





if ! 
there, whose ‘w was raised 
thats wit at 
' he od deep 
it “ ht 
' tok 
© vast ane ht 
‘ fame, 
Gather'd, like ladeless sur it, round thy spotless name ' 


MY DAUGHTER'S MANUAL. 


We have harily room to mention, that Mr. Appleton has published 
It is called My Daugh- 
ter's Manual, comprising a summary view of female studies, accom- 
plishments, and principles of concuct. 
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SOUVENIRS DU JEUNE AGE. 
ROMANCE DE L’OPERA, LE PRE AUX CLERCS—MUSIQUE PAR F. HEROLD. 
ALLEGRETTO -~ ™~ 
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